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Automation is here . .. Are you ready? 


It’s been on the way for years. Now automation is here. With it, the USPS can 
remain competitive in the service and delivery marketplace. But the thought of 
“automation” often brings fear and uncertainty to those who don’t understand it 
will ensure the future of the Postal Service and our future as employees 


Beginning on page 4, Postal Life examines the flood of automated equipment 


scheduled for deployment and alerts employees that its arrival means dramatic 
I changes for all of us. 
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[Making the first 20 years count. 





T wenly years ago, 
postal history 
changed for the better when 
the U. S. Postal Service was 
created by the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act and charter 
ed to operate as a business 
like public service 

As we celebrate our 20th 
birthday this year, postal 
employees can look with 
pride upon two decades of 
having met the challenges 
presented by a robust 
growth in mail volume in 
the face of changing 
communications technolo 
gies and alternative 
delivery services that now 
compete for our business 

Over the last 20 years, 
employee pay and benefits 
and our working environ 
ment have been vastly 


improved; postal employ 


ment in 1991 is a sought- 


after and secure career. 

But the challenges and 
changes of the 1970s and 
1980s will become more 
compiex as we approach 
the 21st century 

We have done more to 
change the face of mail 
processing and delivery 
over these 20 years than in 
our whole 200-plus year 
history. In 1971, only 25 
percent of our mail volume 
was processed using 
mechanized equipment, and 
automation was still on the 
Yet, 
between 1990 and 1995, we 


drawing board 


will change more than in all 
of our preceeding years. 

Today, we find our- 
selves in the midst of a 
technological revolution 
that affects every function 
in the Postal Service. We 
are deploying high-tech 








Letter writing 
says it best 


Page 2 is designed as a 
forum for ideas in which 
postal employees as well 
as customers and other 
representatives of the 
private sector can share 
their thoughts about the 
Postal Service. 


A recent newspaper 
article stated that 
letter-writing is a dying art; 
not if I can help it. 

At least once a week, I 
put something in the mail to 
my sisters, Margie in North 
Carolina and Laura in 
Florida. I am doing the 
same for my niece while 
she is a university student 
many miles from home. 
Occasionally, I write to 
other relatives and friends 
— those across town or 
across country. I want to 
do my part to keep letter 
writing alive and well. 

I can’t bear to think of 
one of my preferred 
activities as a dying art. 
Two of my favorite reading 
experiences, A Woman of 
Independent Means by 
Elizabeth Forsyth Hailey 
and Lee Smith’s Fair and 
Tender Ladies, are written 
in letter-writing style. 


equipment to 
modem 


facilities to 







improve 
service. (See 
story on page 
4.) Likewise, 
with our 
Corporate 
Automation 
Plan and 
strategic 
goals 
higher quality 
service, reasonable rates, 
and more employee 
commitment we have a 
road map showing where 
we're going, and how we 
plan to get there 

Last year, productivity 
was up 3.1 percent 10 
times our historical average 

while we handled 5 
billion more pieces of mail 
with 35,000 fewer employ 
ees than in 1989. We need 
to keep this trend positive 
because postal jobs depend 


Twenty-one of the 27 books 
of the New Testament are 
letters. The recently lauded 
public television series 
“The Civil War” was 
possible in part because of 
eloquently worded personal 
letters written during that 
period. 

Today, newspapers and 
magazines publish stories 
about our military person- 
nel serving in Saudi Arabia. 
The front-page accounts are 
the actual letters written by 
servicemen and women to 
loved ones back home. 

When my children were 
babies and I had to be away 
from them overnight for the 
first time since their birth, I 
took time to write each a 
letter, just in case we were 
never reunited. Things 
happen — cars wreck, 
planes crash, trains derail. 
Those letters, written 
several years ago, are still 
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on growing mail volume. 
Mail volume depends on 
keeping postage rates 
below the rate of inflation. 
And keeping postage rates 
below the rate of inflation 
depends on controlling 
costs through improved 
productivity. 

In 1990, we began our 
External First-Class 
Measurement System, 
which measures delivery 
service from the customer's 
perspective, and imple- 


in the children’s baby 
books. 

What better legacy to 
leave than your words? 
Letter writing offers a 
little bit of immortality tc 
those who claim it. 
Where would we be 
today without the letters 
of authors Mark Twain 
and Virginia Woolf, 
President Harry S. 
Truman, artist Vincent 
van Gogh and patriot 
Thomas Paine. 

Your two-cents worth 
may now cost 29 cents to 
mail. But it is a bargain 
at that price. 

Karen Hodge 

Ms. Hodge lives in 
Antioch, TN, where she 
writes articles, essays 
and educational mate- 
rial. Her mother and two 
brothers are rural letter 
carriers in 


Murfreesboro, TN 





mented the 
Customer Service 
Index to gauge 
customer attitudes 
about all dimen- 
sions of our 
service. Just as 
we have to keep 
rates reasonable, 
we must direct 
our collective 
= efforts to improv- 
A ing service. As 
the people who 
must meet the challenge, I 
feel you should share in the 
rewards of success 

With that in mind, the 
Postal Service and National 
Postal Mail Handlers Union 
recently agreed to a plan 
that will provide to employ- 
ees annual incentive 
payments tied to the 
organization’s performance. 
(See “SET” on page 11.) 

As I enter my fourth 
year as Postmaster General, 
I see much we can be proud 
of. Our participation in 
Operation Desert Storm — 
in processing the mail and 
through those employees 
called to active duty — is 
an excellent example of the 
commitment each one of us 
has for our country, com- 
munities and families. The 
story on page 16 describes 
our continued activities, 
including the issuance of a 
Desert Storm commemora- 
tive stamp, in support of 
those who served. 

Each one of you, and 
particularly those whose 
careers have spanned more 
than 20 years, have helped 
us to become the vibrant 
organization we have 
become today. I want to 
thank you for your dedica- 
tion and your ongoing 
efforts to keep the Postal 
Service growing and 
prosperous in the years 
ahead. 

Anthony M. Frank 

Postmaster General 





































Dear Editor 
I just finished reading about 
Helping those in need” through 
he Postal Employees Relief Fund 
PERF) in the May-June issue of 
As a former CFC coordinator 
n the Poughkeepsie, NY, MSC, I 
would like to know if we could 
place PERF on a national level in 
future campaigns. It would be an 
xcellent way for postal employ 
es to designate their contribu 
tions 


This would allow money to be 
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contributed on a regular basis, as 
opposed to a crisis situation or 
when an employee felt a need to 
do so 

As a postal employee with 
more than 30 years of service, I 
would be proud to contribute each 
pay period to a fund that would 
help other employees in need 

Charles Rein 

Postmaster 


Montgomery, NY 


Editor’s note: According to 
the Human Resources Group, there 
is no mechanism in place to handle 
PERF contributions by allotments 
or payroll deductions, such as 
those established for Combined 
Federal Campaign contributions or 
withholdings for Savings Bonds 
But this is not to say the need for 
funds is any less critical 

Donations are needed and always 
welcomed. Employees interested 
in supporting the fund may send 
Postal 
Employees’ Relief Fund, P.O. Box 
34422. Washington, DC, 20043 


their contributions to 


Dear Editor 

In the November-December 
issue of Postal Life, you ran an 
article about postal employees 
being able to purchase IBM 
compatible personal computers at 
significant savings through a 
cooperative agreement with a 
major contractor. Is this offer still 
available? | would appreciate any 
assistance 

Chuck McCauley 

Carrier Techniciar 


San Antonio, TX 


Editor's note: Yes, postal 
employees can still purchase 
computer equipment and software 
at savings of up to 45 percent off 
the retail price through this offer 
Catalogs and ordering information 
are available through the supplier 
Sysorex Informations Systems 


Inc., by calling |-800-323-8287 





Recycling guide 





Dear Editor 

I recently read your article 
about recycling in the May-June 
issue of Postal Life, but | didn’t 
see any mention of the recycling 
of refrigerants used in air 
conditioning systems 

A reclaiming system will 
capture the gasses when an air 
conditioning or refrigeration 
system must be opened for repairs 
or replacement. A reclaiming 
device will “pump down” a 





filter the 


system 
gas, and store the 
refrigerant to 
recharge the 
system being 
This is 


not only good for 


repaired 


saving money and 
recycling, but it 
prevents the gasses 
from escaping into 
the atmosphere 
where they can 


leplete the ozone 


layer 
Michael White 
Engineman, GMF 


San Antor TX 


Editor's note: Keep your eyes 
ypen for the Postal Service 
recycling guidebook that will be 
distributed this month! It addresses 
your concerns, and many more 
The Postal Service for years has 
had policies regarding the 
recycling/disposal of waste otl 
solvents and other petroleum 
based products. In 1992, the Office 
of Fleet Management will 
implement a program to handle 
laim refrigerants, while the 


Postal Service 


and re 
ontinues to explore 
and establish recycling guidelines 
hat will affect virtually every 
operation and facility. The 
recycling guide will provide com 
prehensive, step-by-step advice for 
starting recycling programs in any 
office and will address a wide 


variety of recycling issues 





Dear Editor 

As a postal employee who i 
very committed to protec ting our 
environment, | was extremely 
pleased to see your articles on 
recycling and cleaner fuels in the 
May 


that the Postmaster General is 


June issue. I'm glad to know 
committed to conserving our 
resources and not just interested in 
our budget 

I hope that the Postmaster 
General's enthusiasm and 
commitment will “trickle down 
all local offices. Each of us makes 
an impact on the environment 
good or bad SO it's important to 


get the message across that we all 
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can play a part in preserving the 
beauty of our natural resources 

However, | would prefer to see 
Postal Life printed on ordinary 
recycled paper without the glossy 
coating and fancy colors. Our 
water can do without the extra 
chemicals needed to print on 
glossy paper 

But | am happy to see 
nvironmental issues addressed in 
a national publication. Keep up the 
good work 

Karen J. Rozga 

Administrative/clerk 


Ma 


Editor's note: In keeping with 
the Postmaster General's commit 


ment to keep the Postal Service a 


leader in reducing the impact of its 
yperation the environment 


Postal Lif 


ts printer to produce the publica 


upor 
next year is requiring 


tion on recyck 


1 paper. The four 


Olor printing process used for 
Postal Life 


also requires a special 


type of paper known as “coated 
tock a mix of wood fiber and 
lay. Paper manufacturers are 


rapidly solving many of the pro 


blems involved in producing this 

stuck from recycled paper because 

they. and their customers, are be 
ying aware of thei product 


mpact upon the environment. A 
more and more paper mills gear up 
to produce quality recycled paper 
the supply should become more 


reliable and affordable 
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& quipment that identifies and 
separates automation-compatible 
mail, reads handwritten addresses, 
applies bar codes to virtually all mail and 
sorts letters in delivery sequence to 
carriers will soon revolutionize opera- 
tions in post offices across the country. 
And the impact will be felt by everyone. 

“The changes are substantial, and they 
are coming sooner than many people 
might expect,” says Allen Kane, Assis 
tant Postmaster General of Delivery, 
Distribution & Transportation. “In fact, 
many sites are already feeling the impact 
of automation either in preparing for 
its arrival, assessing needs, or adjusting 
operations to handle new experiences in 
mail flows 

But automation will affect more than 
how we process and deliver mail, says 
Kane 


for employees in terms of training, work 


It will mean dramatic transitions 


assignments and changing job processes 
and skills 
“In five years, most of us will not be 


doing the same 







things... 


... people are saying 
these new automated 
machines will change 


Automation 


job the same way we are doing it today,” says Sherry Cagnoli, 
Assistant Postmaster General of the Labor Relations Depart 
ment 


Why automation? 

To continue into the 21st century as a competitive service, 
says Stephen Miller, Assistant Postmaster General of the 
Automation Implementation Management Department, the 
Postal Service must pursue and meet its Strategic Plan goals 
improve employee relations and commitment, operate below 
the rate of inflation and provide high-quality service 

“The future of the Postal Service depends on our realizing 
these goals and the productivity gains that automation makes 
possible,” adds Kane. “Without them, there will be no Postal 
Service.” 

And, according to Kane, the potential benefits of automation 
cannot be denied. 

Mail can be sorted manually at about 700 pieces per hour 
per person, while mechanized operations — such as multi 
position letter sorting machines (MPLSMs) — can process 
mail at the rate of about 1,700 pieces per hour per person 
Letters can be sorted on automated equipment at the rate of 
about 15,000 pieces per hour per person 


Reducing costs 
This translates into big savings when comparing sortation 
costs of $35 per thousand pieces for manual opera 
tions, $14 per thousand utilizing a MPLSM, and 
just $3 per thousand using a multi-line optical 
character reader (MLOCR.) 
The savings don’t 


... Lhear we're going t 
be moved around 
- ... It will look and feel 






stop there, though. Automation holds 
tremendous potential for delivery 
operations, where the Postal Service 
already is using the existing nine-digit 





bar code to sort carrier mail on bar code 
sorters (BCSs) to the sector/segment 
level of the ZIP+4 Code. 

When the Postal Service and mailers 
convert to the Advanced Bar Code 
(ABC), letters sorted on a BCS can be 
presented to letter carriers in delivery 
sequence. (See ABC story on page 7.) 


A flood of equipment 

“Since the late 1980s, we have 
deployed about 2,000 pieces of auto- 
mated equipment,” says Miller. “But by 
the mid 1990s, we will have added 
another 7,000 pieces of automation 
equipment to our inventory.” 

This avalanche of equipment is 
already beginning to land in facilities 
and, by the end of this year, retrofitted 
and new automation equipment will be 
deployed nationwide at the rate of almost 
10 units per day. 

Within the next 18 months (the end of 
1992), he adds, the amount of automated 
equipment will double. By 1995, it will 

more than triple. 
tha Likewise, 


~~ m he 
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different around here. . . 

































volume of barcoded mail has the Benefits of automation 
potential to increase from today’s 33 Mail can be sorted 
percent to about 60 percent by the end of 
1992, leading toward 1995's goal of a 
100 percent barcoded mailstream 

We now have 491 MLOCRs,” says 
Miller. “By the end of 1992, we will 
deploy another 343 for a 70 percent 
increase.” 

Over that same period, the number of 
bar code sorters will double from today’s 
1,091 to approximately 2,200; 300 
additional advanced facer-cancelers 
(AFCS) will be deployed; and 25 
Remote Bar Coding System (RBCS) 
sites will be brought on line. By the end 
of 1995, this national deployment of 


RBCS will see 295 systems supporting 





19,000 terminals operating in 220 
locations 

RBCS is already functioning in 
Western Nassau, NY, and Louisville, 








AUTOMATED EQUIPMENT 
15,000 PIECES PER HOUR 
PER PERSON 


yoBnogow Apucy 


KY, where these systems are providing 


live-mail processing environments and 





the experience needed to efficiently of flats or letters, working on a flat- or letter-sorting machine, within a wider area on a letter. The wide 
implement the production systems that sorting sacks or parcels, or casing mail for delivery, that job area bar code reader (WABCR) will give 
are scheduled to begin will be affected by this new equipment,” he adds customers more flexibility in bar code 
At RBCS sites, the impact on placement, such as allowing customers to 

employees has already begun,” says Bar codes are crucial apply the bar code in the address block at 
Kane, explaining that the number of To realize its automation potential in distribution and the same time the label or insert is 
LSM crews has been reduced and delivery, the Postal Service needs barcoded letter mail. And, to _ printed 
carriers have seen route adjustments and achieve that goal, postal strategy is aimed at producing a * Introducing MLOCRs that will read 
a reduction in office time barcoded mailstream through the entire address and spray on the 

“If a job involves the manual sorting ¢ Deploying postal equipment that finds and reads a bar code —_ appropriate bar cod even if a ZIP+4 


continued on page 6 


... when is someone 
going to tell us how all 
this will work... 
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iste 


Automation 


from page 5 


Code is not included in the address. Each 
new multi-line machine contains the 
entire national ZIP+4 directory in its 
memory, so it will be able to barcode 
letters destined for any part of the 
country 

¢ Implementing RBCS, which will 
allow individual customers and busi 
nesses unable to prebarcode mail to still 
benefit from the Postal Service's move 
toward automation. This system will be 
able to barcode letters that are handwrit- 
ten or non-OCR readable 

Whatever the source of bar codes, 
however, the key to automation success 
by 1995 will depend on using the more 
than 6,000 BCSs that are deployed to 
speed the processing and sorting of the 


nation’s mail 


The bottom line for 
employees 

“For the first time in our 
history, we are 


embarking on 


a program 


that 


... automation is the way the 
rest of the world competes... 


impacts the majority of our employees simultaneously,” says 
Cagnoli, explaining that no craft will be immune from 
automation’s impact. “At the same time, we are taking steps to 
educate employees about the changes and to prepare them for 
the transition 

Letter sorting machines, tried-and-true performers for 
almost 30 years, will be reduced to a minimum number at each 
facility. according to Kane 

For clerks, the impact will be enormous, and carriers will 
spend more hours on the street and less time in the office. Even 
rural carriers will feel the impact, as communities move to 
convert their rural addresses to city addresses, enabling that 


mail to be sorted on automated equipment 


Division Corporate Automation Plan 

How will the Postal Service adapt to the transition of 
automation? 

“The Division Corporate Automation Plan, or DCAP, is the 
road map that will guide field divisions through the process of 
automation,” says Miller 

Field divisions are already using those guidelines to 
identify bid assignments that will be abolished when automated 

equipment is deployed. Some 
residual vacancies are being 
withheld for 


reassign 







ments and relocations. Other jobs will be 
reverted and plans must be developed to 
reassign excess employees and provide 
training where necessary to qualify 
unassigned full-time employees for 
withheld assignments 

“Automation will affect many 
employees’ lives in one way or another,” 
says Cagnoli, explaining that “it might 
mean anything from a schedule change 
to job relocation 

“The repercussions will be great for 
both the Postal Service and its employ 
ees, but they are necessary to control 
costs and to provide efficient service,” 
says Cagnoli. “Competition in our 
business is continuing to grow and we 
employees and management — must 
respond to it together. It is imperative 
that we meet this challenge to ensure 
both the future of this organization and 
our future as employees.” @ 


... my manager says 


it's happening everywhere 


.. . faster more productive 
... Or face an uncertain 
future... 







our Corporate Automation Plan 
will guide us in installing 
equipment and relocating 

employees... 
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Beyond mail processing and distribution, bar coded 
mail opens up another area for automation savings — 
the delivery operation. 

Taking advantage of bar codes and the opportunities 
automation presents, the Postal Service has already 
begun sorting carrier mail to the sector/segment level of 
the ZIP+4 Code, according to Allen Kane, Assistant 
Postmaster General of Delivery, Distribution & 
Transportation. 

But as soon as the Postal Service and mailers convert to 
the 1 1-digit Advanced Bar Code (ABC), which expands 
the nine-digit bar code to include the last two digits of the 
street address, bar code sorters will be able to sequence 
letters in delivery stop order. 


The indianapolis connection 
Tested last year at the Southport Branch Post Office in 


Kane. 

With full automation in place by 1995, the time carriers 
spend in the office sequencing mail could be reduced to 
two hours — 25 percent of their work day. Potential 





... these new 
machines will keep us 
competitive . . . SO 
there is a Postal 
Service future... 








ABC Test 


systemwide carrier savings could 
exceed $1 billion annually. 


High anxiety 

“The letter carriers, at first, were very 
apprehensive about the program,” says 
James Mennel, manager of Delivery 
Programs at the Indianapolis Field 
Division. “But the ABC test had a very 
positive impact. It made believers of us 
that this is not a ‘pic-in-the-sky’ 
program.” 





... yeah, it makes 
sense, automation 
saves jobs... 























As a result, says Mennel, the program | 
was well received. 
“We (carriers and clerks) enjoyed 
working in the ABC environment 
because it reduced the stress of work- | 
ing in the office,” says Southport City — 
Letter Carrier Ron Marsh. | 


Encouraging results 

From an economic standpoint, the 
results were impressive. The cost of 
preparing mail for delivery dropped 
from an average of almost $23 per 
thousand pieces of mail to less than 
$5 per thousand. 

"The employees responded with 
enthusiasm to the test and commented — 
that they did not look forward to 
returning to the old methods of 
casing letters and flats,” says Mennel. 

According to Kane, the test was 
crucial because it showed that 
postal automation plans — from the 
work ss 













Each time you purchase any of these top-quality USPS 

items, a contribution is made to the U.S. 
Olympic Team. At the same time, you will be displaying 
your pride i in Postal Service sponsorship of the 1992 
Olympic Games. 











Photos by Gerald Merna 











(Left t0 right) D> 
USPS1288 LA Festival Torch Run T-Shirt — This T-shirt depicts the Torch Run route 
and is available in white, 100-percent cotton. USA made. Sizes M,L,XL $12.92 
(Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery) 


USPS 1290 LA Festival Torch Run Tank Top. (Not pictured) — White, 
100-percent cotton. USA made. MLXL $12.92 (Please allow 2 
to 3 weeks for delivery) 


USPS 1204 US Postal Service Torch Run T-Shirt — Black, 100- 
percent cotton T-shirt sports bright neon graphics. USA made. L, 
XL $12.92. Also available in youth sizes $(2-4), M(6-8) and L(10- 
12). USPS1203 $8.92 


USPS 1202 US Postal Service Torch Run T-Shirt — White, 100- 
cotton T-shirt. USA made. L, XL. $10.92 Also available in 
USPS1205 L.XL $12.92. 


ee nan eae Sporty white twill/ 
ee ee Adjustable, one size fits all. USA _ 
made. $11 





USPS 1220 US Postal Service Torch Run Sport Bottle — This white supersize 
bottle holds 32 oz. of liquid for those hot summer days ahead. USA made. 
$5.92 


USPS 1222 US Postal Service Torch RunWaist Pack — This heavy-duty, water- 
resistant nylon waist pack is decorated with a red Torch Run logo, and is equipped 
with zippered compartment, adjustable webbed belt and quick release buckle. 
8.5"x4"x2” $9.92 

Top-quality USPS Olympic merchandise featured in this and 
previous catalogs is available simply by calling toll-free 


1-800-468-7292. 
Use your Mastercard, Visa, Discover, or American Express 
card number to order merchandise by phone, or call and req 
that a catalog order form be mailed to your home. 








(.75"x1") 


bank or pencil holder. $5.00 












USPS118 USPS Eogle/logo T-Shirt — This 4 
cotton blend T-shirt will display your pride itt the U.S. 
Postal Service. USA made. |, XL. $10.92 a ” 
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Olympic sponsorship 


from page | 


ners participating, about 200 are postal 
employees 

The festival is the last of three such 
events held since the 1988 Games in 
Seoul, Korea. It serves as a proving 
ground for athletes vying for berths on 
the 1992 U.S. Olympic team that will 
compete in the Winter Games in 
Albertville, France and the Summer 
Games in Barcelona, Spain. Previous 
festivals were held in Oklahoma City, 
OK, in 1989 and in Minneapolis, MN, 
last year 

“The torch run represents the spirit of 
individual performance — running the 
one-fifth mile segments, and the impor- 
tance of teamwork — passing the torch 
from runner to runner, both of which are 
a part of the postal experience,” says 
Deborah K. Bowker, Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Communications Depart- 
ment 

“In a larger sense, the torch run and 
our overall Olympic sponsorship stands 
for that spirit of quality and excellence 
we, as postal employees, strive to attain 
every day,” says James P. Wade. 
director, Office of Olympic Marketing 
“And it gives us an opportunity to share 
in the enthusiasm and enjoyment of 
supporting our national team.” 


Local involvement 

As the torch run criss-crosses Califor- 
nia, the Postal Service is sponsoring 
additional ceremonies at 19 selected 
sites. These events are designed to bring 
the Olympic spirit and experience closer 
to postal employees and the public alike. 

Special activities include local 
parades, cookouts and sporting events. 

The torch run began June 16 on the 


8 
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“... the torch run and our 
overall Olympic sponsor- 
ship stands for that spirit of 
quality and excellence we, 
as postal employees, strive 
to attain every day... it 
gives us an opportunity to 
share in the enthusiasm and 
enjoyment of supporting our 


national team.” 


- James P. Wade 
Director 
Office of Olympic Marketing 


steps of California’s state capitol in 
Sacramento as part of the first day of 
issue ceremony for the new Express Mail 
$9.95 stamp. Postal Olympian and Letter 
Carrier Deby (LaPlante) Sweezey 
“delivered” the torch via Express Mail to 
the ceremony. 

On June 18, San Francisco Division 
ceremonies began with 14 runners 
crossing the Golden Gate Bridge from 
San Francisco’s Vista Point and contin- 
ued downtown to the General Mail 
Facility for a noontime ceremony. 

When the Torch Run reaches San 
Diego on July 7, it will arrive in time for 
the Priority 5000 Race and 2.9 kilometer 
“fun run,” which ends with the first-day 
ceremony for the new $2.90 Priority 
Mail stamp — featuring the Bald Eagle 
with the Olympic Rings. 

Then, on July 9, the Torch Run moves 
into the Ontario MSC, where five 
runners from the Corona Post Office will 
carry the torch in honor of a fellow letter 
carrier who has cancer. 

The Torch Run concludes July 12 
when the torch will be carried into 
Dodger Stadium to ignite the flame that 
marks the start of the U.S. Olympic 
Festival-’91. 


Reaching the festival 

At the same time, the Postal Service 
will issue five track-and-field stamps, the 
first postage ever to be “painted” using a 
computer. These colorful stamps, 
designed by California artist Joni Carter, 
depict action illustrations of athletes 
competing in the pole vault, discus, a 
running event, javelin and high hurdles 
The athletes are set against colorful 
backgrounds that correspond to the 
colors of the Olympic Rings. & 
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he National Postal 
Mail Handlers 
Union (NPMHU) 
and the Postal 
Service have joined a 
private-sector trend toward 
new forms of employee 
compensation. 

The NPMHU and the 
Postal Service agreed during 
confract negotiations to 
implement a program called 
“Striving for Excellence To- 
gether” (SET). It places a 
value on employees’ role in 
the organization’s financial 
performance and customer 
satisfaction levels, and aims 
to make participating em- 
ployees “shareholders” in the 
organization. 

“Unions have long argued 
that workers should receive a 


share when their efforts lead -— 


to profits or savings for their 
company,” says William J. 
Downes, director, Office of 
Contract Administration and 
chief postal negotiator on the 
NPMHU pact. 

“We think SET responds 
to this,” Downes explains. 
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“SET rewards employees — | 
up to a maximum of $1,190 | 


annually — for improve- 
ments in national financial 
performance and by division 


in customer satisfaction lev- | 
els measured by the Customer | | 


Satisfaction Index (CSI). 
These payments are over and 
above traditional compensa- 
tion. 
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Sharing the 
rewards of 
SUCCeSS 


“It’s a win-win situation for all of the participants. When the 
USPS succeeds, employees share in the success. At the same 
time,” he adds, “nothing is taken away during a financial down- 
turn.” 

Glenn Berrien, President of the NPMHU, sees SET as an 
opportunity for mail handlers to get more involved in the Postal 
Service as a business 

“SET allows mail handlers to participate in the benefits of our 
labor,” says Berrien. “When our business does better, we earn a 





Understanding how SET works 


“Striving for Excellence Together” (SET) provides annual 
incentive payments, not unlike a corporate dividend, based 
on the Postal Service’s national fiscal year financial 
performance and customer satisfaction measured at the 
division level. 

SET is divided into three award categories and payouts 
are structured on a graduated scale and paid every January 
for the previous year. The categories are: 

© The first award is based on overall financial performance, 
so every employee earns the same amount up to $660 
when the increase is compared to the previous year. 

* The second award is based, at the division level, on CSI 
ranking. A standing in the top 63 can earn an additional 
$30-$330 for every participating employee in the division 
depending on the rank. Employees in the bottom 10 
divisions earn no money under this award. 

® The third award is based, at the division level, on 
improvements in CSI from year to year. Amounts ranging 
from $35-$200 will be paid to every participating employee 
in the division based on the percentage points increase in 
CSI over the previous year. Since there are no base-year 
1990 CSI figures, this award cannot be calculated for 1991. 
All participants will automatically receive $200 in January 
1992 for this category. Subsequent years will be based on 
actual figures. 


reward at the end of the year 

“Unlike a postal incen 
tive program introduced a 
decade ago that never re 
warded employees because 
the standards were too com 
plicated,” Berrien says, “SET 
is simple and direct, and 
structured so that even a mini 
mum payout is possible ev 
ery year.” (See “Understand 
ing how SET works.”) 

Berrien adds that SET is 
not designed to “hurt” em 
ployees should the Postal 
Service have a bad year in 
either financial performance 
customer satisfaction or both 
“If a business has a bad year 
people still have their jobs; 
but no rewards.” 

Downes points out that if 
SET had been in place dur 


) ing fiscal year 1990, every 


participating employee 
would have received the 
maximum award for finan 
cial performance $660 
“We are talking about sig- 


| nificant recognition and fi- 


nancial rewards based on per- 
formance.” 

Berrien and Downes be- 
lieve the adoption of SET is 
an important step in helping 


| move the postal culture to- 
| wardamore participative and 


quality environment because 
everyone has the same stake 
in success. @ 
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and is certified in search management — rope, cave and fire 
rescues. Recently, he was selected by the National Police 
Bloodhound Association to provide search assistance for the F.B.I. 
“Locating people is a never-ending job,” Brothers says. “I find it 
very rewarding to prove it can be done.” 













local nursing homes,” 
says Chief LeBlanc, 
who also helps at 
church fairs and 
activities that support 
special citizens and 
youth groups. 

King Hamilton 
provides assistance to 
the Zulu club’s 
involvement with 
community groups, 
such as the United 
Negro College Fund, 
Sickle Cell Anemia 
Foundation, Boy 
Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. 

Both agree that the 
Mardi Gras is “an 
enriching and thrill- 
of-a-lifetime 
experience.” 






on the Mississippi River prior to the street parade. 
Both of them are proud of their organizations and their 
community work. “Choctaw holds a ball for elderly revelers in 





Darryl Schmitt 
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Lost or missing 


Brothers, an 
eight-year postal 
veteran who lives 
in Mifflin, PA, has 
first-aid training 


Vv Mardi Gras ‘91 


Two postal employees — a king and a 
chief — are in the limelight in New 
Orleans this year. They each led a parade 
for their krewe — a social organization 
that celebrates Mardi Gras. 

When Charles Hamilton Jr., (left) an EEO 
Counselor/Investigator for the New 
Orleans Division, was crowned Zulu King 
following a month of Mardi Gras 
festivities, he attained an enviable title 
once held by jazz artist Louis Armstrong. 

And when Kenneth LeBlanc, (below) a 
letter carrier in Harvey, LA, was selected 
to be the Chief of the Krewe of Choctaw, 
he presided over their annual pow-wow. 
He also led the krewe’s ferry boat parade 
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people and escaped convicts are Scott Brothers’ specialty — he 
tracks them down with a bloodhound! 

When he is not working as a clerk at the Carlisle, PA, Post 
Office, Brothers aids the state police in locating people with his 
well-trained dog, Mickey. 

“I give Mickey something the person has touched — such as a 
pillowcase, T-shirt or hat — to follow the human scent,” 
Brothers says. “Once, in an arson case, Mickey picked up a 
man-trailing scent with a paper matchstick.” 

Last year Brothers had 43 calls and found 12 people. “Some 
of them were lost hunters and missing or runaway children,” he 
says. “For instance, Mickey and | found a Boy Scout, about 10 
years old, who disappeared on a camping trip. We located 
him, safe and alone in the woods, the next day.” 


To cheering crowds of kids on opposite 
sides of the nation, it’s a family affair for 
two postal employees who do anti-drug 
rap acts. 

The drums are loud and the beat is 
strong, but for Jose “Say-No Joe 
Rodriguez and Vivian “Rappin’ Granny 
Smallwood, the rhythm helps to drive 
home their message: “Say no to drugs.” 

Jose Rodriguez, a letter carrier 
nicknamed “Say-No Joe,” performs with 
his two boys, Nicholas, 7, and Uri, 11, at 
local schools, Boy Scout events and 
walkathons in Tampa, FL. “As my boys 
accompany me on drums,” the 10-year 
postal veteran says, “about 20 times 
during a song the audience yells out ‘Say 

no to drugs.’” 

Hating to see the problems drugs cause, 
Rodriguez says he tries to help children 
stay away from drugs by rapping to them 
in a language they understand. 


A Rappin’ against drugs coast-to-coast 





For example: 

“Some people might say 
that drugs are cool, 

but you know better, 
you're no fool. 

Now stay away 

from the pusherman’s face 
he’s nothing but danger 
to the human race.” 

On the West Coast, the mother and son 
duo of Rappin’ Granny Smallwood and DJ 
Len (Leonard Lewis) entertain at numerous 
charity, community, and local postal 
events in the Long Beach Division. They 
also appear at many well known clubs in 
the Los Angeles area and recently 
appeared on the Arsenio Hall Show. 

Smallwood, a mail handler at the L.A. 
Bulk Mail Center, has won the hearts and 
souls of thousands of listeners. 

“The kids really get a kick out of the 
music and, most importantly, the ‘Say no’ 
message stays with them.” 
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v Best Cook in 
Texas 

It’s not a tall tale that 
Peggy Garmon can be 
called the “Best cook in 
Texas.” She nabbed the 
director's award for being 
the contestant who won 
the most ribbons during 
the last state fair and took 
top honors in a cooking 
contest at the Garland 
Post Office. 

Garmon, a letter carrier 
who takes three weeks of 
annual leave to participate 
in the fair, won “Best of 
Show” for a pretzel salad 
and first-place awards for 
cactus pear butter and 
“berry” delicious cobbler. 
She also won 60 ribbons 
for pies, jams, jellies, 
preserves, entrees, salads, 
cookies, candy, ethnic 
foods, chicken and turkey 
dishes. “Seeing the people 
is as much fun as 
competing,” says Garmon, 
an 11-year postal veteran. 

Co-workers can attest to 
Garmon’s cooking skills. 
Many have sampled the 
award-winning Mexican 
food she’s entered in 
events for postal 
employees and their 
families during Cinco de 
Mayo (Mexican 
independence Day) 
celebrations. “She is an 
excellent cook and a fine 
employee,” says Jim 
Weatherford, manager of 
Customer Services. 

Garmon, married and 
the mother of two boys, 
says she creates about 50 
percent of her recipes. “I 
have two stoves in my 
kitchen,” she says. 
“Cooking is my 
relaxation.” 
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(This is part of a series of articles profiling 
postal employee Olympians.) 

Still slim and trim at age 60, Val Peliz- 
zaro, a 5-foot-7, 167-pound letter carrier at 
the Maryville Gardens Post Office in St. 
Louis, MO, is still kicking around a soccer 
ball more than 30 years after vying for the 
Olympic Games. He plays in the over-40 
league. 

“I wish the Postal Service was sponsoring 
the Olympics when I was competing — 
maybe we would have done better,” says 
Pelizzaro, whose chance to compete in the 
medal rounds at the 1960 Olympic Games in 
Rome, Italy, was thwarted when Mexico 
smashed the United States’ hopes in a two- 
game play-off series. 


Although he didn’t make it to Rome in 1960, he takes great 
pride in another achievement and possession — a bronze medal 


the American Team won in the 1959 Pan Am 
Games in Chicago. 


“That was the only time a United States team 


won a medal in international soccer competi- 
tion,” says Pelizzaro, 
who learned to play 
with the Catholic 


Vai Pelizzaro (in 

Youth League in St. foreground at right) battles 
Louis. for the ball as a member of 
the National Amateur 


Soccer, perhaps 
the most popular 
sport in the world, 
wasn’t played much 
in the United States 
when Pelizzaro was 
an Olympic com- 
petitor. “When we 
started a profes- 
sional league in the 
early ’60s, the game 
started exploding 
across the nation. 
That was good for 
the game. St. Louis 
has dominated 
soccer in America in 
the youth program 
for years,” he adds. 

The Postal 





Service didn’t help finance his Olympic training for 1960, but 
Pelizzaro says supervisors and managers “were good about 
giving you time off to practice and to compete in the games. I 


wouldn't have been able to do those things if 


hadn't allowed me time off — without pay, of course. 

“We didn’t train hard as a group then because we didn’t 
have the money,” he explains. “Most of the fellows had jobs 
and trained whenever they could get together. Soccer has 
changed now. The national team trains for almost a year, and 
they have a salary to compensate them. But I thank the Postal 
Service for being so kind to me through the years and for 


letting me take part in the Olympics.” 
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Going for 
the gold 





the Army that year and served two years as 
a truck driver. “I spent a year at an air base 
in Korea during the war. I never got to the 

front line, and I’m glad of that,” he says. 

After being discharged, he returned to 
the Postal Service and later transferred to a 
letter carrier position. “I like the exercise 
It keeps me in shape to play soccer,” he 
says. 

Following the unsuccessful American 
soccer team effort in 1960, Pelizzaro 
stayed with the game he loves and takes 
great pride in having coached fellow postal 
employee Joseph Hamm, who played on 
the American soccer team in the 1972 
Olympic Games in Munich, Germany. 


Hamm joined the Postal Service in 1969 and works at the St. 












the top echelon 


Starting as a postal clerk in 1951, Pelizzaro was drafted into 


Louis Postal Data Center. 
Pelizzaro also coached Hamm at St. Louis University, as 


the school won 
six NCAA titles 
during his 
tenure as coach. 
“Sponsoring 
the Olympics 
gives the Postal 
Service a lot of 
credibility and 
all postal 
employees 
should be 
proud. Every- 
body here is 
wearing 
Olympic pins 
We think it’s 
great,” says 
Pelizzaro who, 
with his wife 
Laura, raised a 
family of five: 
one daughter, 
Valerie, now 
35, and four 
soccer-playing 


sons — Thomas, 36; Matthew, 32; Michael, 24; 
and Tony, 22. 


Thomas played on the university's 1974 


championship team. Coached by their father, all the boys 
played at St. Louis University where the senior Pelizzaro has 
been coaching for more than 25 years. His daughter, Valerie, 
played volleyball and softball. 

“Il hope everybody gets behind the Olympic teams and 
backs them just as they backed the troops in the Persian 
Gulf,” says the avid sportsman 

“Being an athlete makes you a better person and gives you 
a better understanding of other people. Some of them are not 
as fortunate as you. When you're carrying mail for the Postal 
Service you've got to keep that in mind 
a little extra sometimes,” says Pelizzaro 


you've got to give 









F amous and infamous travelers and 
just plain folks seeking rest, 
relaxation and a good time have been 
stopping at Hot Springs, AR, for at least 
450 years. 

Spanish explorer Hernando de Soto 
probably visited Hot Springs in 1541 
where his party rested and watered their 
horses at the “hot lakés.” Outlaw Jesse 
James held up a stagecoach outside of 


14 


town in 1874 and, after relieving the passengers of their 
valuables, advised them to hang on to their guns, “because you 
might run into robbers on this road.” Al Capone, the Chicago 
gangster, visited in the 1920s and °30s and was remembered as 
“a good tipper. All these gangsters, they were just people,” says 
Jim Lewis, who worked at a local bathhouse for 57 years. 
Today, it’s still possible to soak in the natural hot springs, 
which contain traces of minerals that give the baths their 
therapeutic properties. Touring the ornate bathhouses along 
Bathhouse Row in downtown Hot Springs is to wander through 


Claims clerk Eddie Mae Page (far left) views 
the natural hot springs, which spout water in 


now serves as the visitors center for Hot 
Springs National Park. in the cooler waters of 
surrounding lakes (below), visitors can fish for 
bass, such as this one landed by letter carrier 
James Blaylock. 
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the past. Marble and tile decorate the 
floors, walls and partitions of bathhouses 
built to cater to the desires of health 
seekers who came to this place — called 
the “Valley of the Vapors” — nestled in 
the folds on the Zig Zag Mountains 
southwest of Little Rock. Some rooms 
sport polished brass, murals, fountains, 
statues and stained glass windows. 

Visitors to Hot Springs today can visit 
the restored Fordyce Bathhouse with its 
Spanish Renaissance Revival architec- 
ture, which now serves as the visitor 
center for Hot Springs National Park. It’s 
the oldest park in the United States, 
established in 1832 to protect the 
numerous hot springs bubbling up from 
the base of Hot Springs Mountain. 

While the baths still draw visitors and 
some locals, the 1920’s heyday of the 
spa has passed. In its place, the Hot 
Springs area offers a varied menu for 
family vacationers. Fishing and boating 
on several lakes, camping, hiking and 
museums provide something for the 
entire family. A central location, mild 
winters and scenic beauty year around 
are other attractions. For those looking 
for more excitement, a visit to Oaklawn 
Racetrack during racing season from 
January to April gives the visitor a 
chance to wager on the ponies. 

“Spring is the best time of year for 
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fishing,” says James Blaylock, a Hot Springs letter carrier 
for 17 years. “If you’re into it, there are fishing tourna- 
ments on the lakes.” Of the five lakes in the area, his 
favorite is Lake Quachita where he goes after bass. 

“There are good camping areas, and the hiking trails 
start right downtown near Bathhouse Row and climb up 
to West and North Mountains on either side of the city,” 
he says. 

Charlene Story, a rural letter carrier who has had the 
same route for 24 years, rates the scenic beauty of Hot 
Springs and the nearby lakes as the best thing about the 
area. “I'd advise a visitor to be sure to start with Tower 
Mountain, where you can see almost 70 miles in all 
directions. The mountains are wonderful, and there’s 
great camping. When you get tired of cooking your own 
food, try Mrs. Miller’s restaurant. They do great fried 
chicken and catfish.” 

For Dennis Ward, a carrier with 14 years of service, 
fall is the best time for scenery, and he enjoys hunting 
white tailed deer. 

Claims cierk Eddie Mae Page, who has lived in Hot 
Springs since 1966, says there are many activities for 
children and teenagers. “The Mid America Museum is a 
‘hands on’ museum allowing visitors to “see, touch and 
do’ various exhibits relating to science and natural 
history. Don’t miss the IQ Zoo with its collection of 
animals such as the dancing chicken and the rabbit that 
shakes hands. If animals are your thing, the Arkansas 
Alligator Farm and Petting Zoo should be on your list.” 

If you’re looking for family entertainment, the Music 
Mountain Jamboree, the Bathhouse Show and Rocky Top 
Jubilee offer music and comedy shows nightly. 

“To get around, you can ride the “White Ducks,” 
amphibious vehicles that tour on land and lakes from a 
departure spot right downtown. If something slower is 
your style, you can ride the ‘Mule Line:’ mule-hauled 
carriages that hit the high spots downtown,” Page says. 

Margaret Hubbard, secretary to the postmaster, was 
born in eastern Arkansas but grew up in Hot Springs. 
“We had illegal but tolerated gambling here for years and 
when that ended, we had to shift to family related 
activities. Now it’s a good place for a family to visit any 
time of year, although spring with the flowering plants 
and bushes is my favorite time. 

“Surprising to many people is the fact that, for a small 
city, Hot Springs has become a real melting pot due to an 

infusion of retirees from around the country and immi- 
grants,” she says. “It’s added to our appeal.” 

(For further information about Hot Springs, contact the Hot 

Springs Convention and Visitors Bureau, P.O. Box K, Hot Springs, 
AR 71902-1982, or call 1-800-543-2284.) 


Stamped 
together 


There aren’t any 
excuses for not 
sending thank-you 
notes if a certain 
Texas letter carrier 
is invited to the 
wedding. 

“When a friend, 
relative or someone 
on my route gets 
married, | give them 
a roll of 100 stamps 


and a stamp dispenser | 
buy at the post office,” says 


Patricia Broughion, an 


eight-year postal veteran in 


Houston. “It helps the 


newlywed couple since thank-you notes and 
bills need to be mailed.” 

In addition, Broughton says if someone on “Ws always appreciated,” she says. 
her route has a tragedy or dies, she gives the 
family stamps in lieu of flowers. 










The PMG 
didn’t 


ring twice 
Yes, that was the 
Postmaster General 
you saw recently in a 
cameo appearance on 
the CBS television 
series “Murder She 
Wrote.” Shedding his 
normal business suit to 
portray a Cabot Cove, 
ME, letter carrier, PMG 
Anthony M. Frank 
delivered a much 
sought-after 
manuscript to 
“Jessica” (actress 
Angela Lansbury) in 
an episode entitled 
“The Skinny According 
to Nick Cullhane,” 
which aired May 12. 
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“There are so many things we can do to 
improve our postal image.” 
Window Olympics 

Providing Olympic-quality service to 
customers at the Ft. Meyers Beach, FL, 
Post Office earned window clerk Tom 
Trubica (on left) a “Pride in 
Peformance” pin, presented here by 
discus champion Al Oerter, a four- 
time Olympic gold medalist. 

“lL have never seen a more upbeat, 
positive attitude in anyone,” says 
Oerter, one of Trubica’s regulor | 
customers at the post office. 

“I try to make the customer's 


experience as pleasant as | can,” 
says Trubica. “! can’t put into words 


how | feel about receiving this honor. 
Believe me, | am thrilled.” 
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Carrying on the tradition 


To honor those who served during Operation 
Desert Storm — and to reinforce the key role the 
Postal Service plays as a communications bridge 
linking, through letters, America with her troops 
abroad — the Postal Service 
unveiled the design for a 
Desert Storm commemorative 
stamp the night before the 
June 8 national homecoming 
celebration in the nation’s 
capital. 

Members of the president’s 
Cabinet joined Postmaster 
General Anthony M. Frank 
for the unveiling of the stamp, 
which will be issued on the 
Fourth of July in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

At the same time, the Post- 
master General invited the 
American people to share their 
letters — to and from loved 
ones serving in Desert Storm 
— ina book the Postal Service 
will publish and release this fall. 

The book, entitled Letters of Desert Storm, will 
include a preface by the Postmaster General, letters 
from servicemen and women, their families and 
friends, and a chapter on commemorative war 
stamps. 

Billed as the largest victory celebration since the 
end of World War Ll, the homecoming parade fea- 
tured troops from every branch of the armed ser- 


vices, along with military hardware used during the 
war in the Gulf. 
Leading up tothe national homecoming ceremony, 
the Postal Service sent a “Thank You — Welcome 
Home” banner bearing the de- 
sign of a yellow ribbon toevery 
post office across the country 
and mailed a bumper sticker 
with the same design to each 
postal employee. 

In addition, after the June 8 
ceremony, special “They De- 
livered” posters bearing the 
names of the 2,488 postal em- 
ployees called to active duty 
were distributed to every post 
office across the country, and 
pins bearing a likeness of the 
Desert Storm stamp were dis- 
tributed to all postal employ- 
ees. 

Employees who wish to sub- 
mit their letters for possible 
publication in Letters of Desert 

Storm should send a copy of the letter to: 

LETTERS OF DESERT STORM 

US POSTAL SERVICE 

475 LENFANT PLAZA 

WASHINGTON DC 20266-1991 

Be sure to include an envelope with your name, 
address and telephone number on it. If your letter is 
selected, you will be contacted to supply the original 


letter and permission to publish it. All originals will 
be returned. 








